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For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


TRADE AND SLAVES IN ST. JAGO DE 
SLAVE. CUBA. 


: From the Note Book of a Traveller.— No. 1. 


By an especial treaty with Great Britain, granting 
om indemnity to Spain, the Spanish king consented to 
© selinquish the traffic in slaves, and this trade should 
= havo ceased, by virtue of the royal decree, on the 13th 
' of Dec. 1817. But the officers of the Spanish goverr- 
. ment in the islands are secretly instructed, by what are 
~ealled ordines reservado. allow the introduction of 

1 ~ slaves, and the trade Y ao in contraband, to 
P such an extent, that mber of Africans who an- 
~ ‘gually enter the province of St. Jago alone are estimated 

> at from 3to 8000. It is thought that 20,000 were last 
> year imported into th nd. ‘The rapid increase of 
“this class of the popafatiun in Cuba has indeed be- 
gome a subject of serious alarm with some of the pro. 
prietors, because all the difficulties which heave hither- 
to occurred among the slaves, originated with the native 
born Africans. It is believed by many intelligent French 

4 planters who have settled in Cuba, that most of the 
ghormities in St. Domingo resulted from the enormous 
importation of the wild native tribes of Africa into that 

few years previous to the revolution. During 

iy the st seventeen years, there have been twenty-six 
eases of ¢apital punishment in the city of St. Jago, 
| Which contains a population of about 30,000. Of these 
twenty-six crimigals, twelve were negroes, all native 

~ born Africans except one. I saw some of their heads 

+ still hanging, in terrorem, in an iron frame-work, on the 
ontskirts of the city. The other offenders enumerated 
wet principally soldiers, many of whom are enrolled in 

p thearmy, and sent to Cuba for crimes committed in 


Py The governor of St. Jago, Gen. Lorenzo, received 
14,000 dollars within a few weeks of our arrival, (28th 
1835,) asa present from the consignees or owners of 
three cargoes of Africans, who were landed about twelve 
Cbd down the coast. They are brought to market in 
~ small parties at a time, with heads closely shaven and 
4 clean linen dresses; while the infirm are received into 
. an hospital at the landing-place, without the risk of en- 
~ dangering the health of the city by any of. the diseases 
| to which they are subject. 

A doubloon for each head put on shore from the 
co, without distinction of age or health, is the fee 
= Sxpected by the governor. Other officers have similar 

x favours in proportion to their respective authority. The 
» two former Spanish governors of St. Jago, I was inform- 
4, were offered the customary compliment ; the mo- 

“sa however, was declined, although their private in- 
‘“Mtuctions did not allow them to enforce the laws which 

‘4 “interdict the trade. One vessel, fitted out to receive 

fp) slaves, sailed for the coast of Africa during our residence 
pat Cuba, and several others were scen preparing for de- 
parture. They are generally fast sailing, and American 

Wo. avewanr I.—MaRcH 7, 1837. 


built. I sawa handsome brig arrive in ballast, for sale, 
from one of the northern states, especially adapted to 
this traffic. Tho Spanish schooner in which we took 
passage for Kingston, Jamaica, was understood to visit 
that port for articirs of British merchandise essential to, 
and especially provided for, the traffic in Africans. In- 
surances upon the slavers, it is said, are usually effected 
in the English island. In fact, the whole arrangement 
between the two nations would seem to serve as an en- 
ticement to every kind of practical deception. The 
humanity of the provisions in the treaty, towards the 
Africans, appears also very questionable. 

I had an opportunity of conversing with owners and 
officers of slavers, as well as with some naval gentlemen 
who have captured these vessels, They all agreed that 
the conventional laws between the two governments 
alluded to, without interrupting the trade, have re- 
quired such arrangements to escape their provisions, as 
to render the health and comfort of the negro much 
more precarious than formerly. Numbers are killed 
during the engagements of slavers with vessels of war, 
and the delays in reaching the shore, beating up to the 


Havana, are often increased. Forty-three out of 445 ne- 


groes died after the capture of a Spanish slaver by a Bri- 
tish vessel of war, before they reached the land. The risk 
of capture induces the employment of very sharp built, 
fast sailing vessels, badly calculated to stow such a ear- 
go, or to carry a sufficient supply of water and provi- 
sions. The mortality therefore is often enormous, 
especially when a crew and officers not accustomed to 
this trade are first engaged in it. The Spanish slavers 
are frequently owned and manned by natives of the 
island of Minorca, who are described by some who have 
captured them as a very respectable race of men. They 
engage in this trade because it is sometimes lucrative, 
and having been sanctioned, time immemorial,-by law 
and custom, is only regarded (like many other matters 
in which the results are mischievous,) in relation to its 
contingencies of profit. In some instances the deaths 
on board these slavers are astoni8hingly small. A gen- 
tleman who was engaged in the capture of a schooner 
of only 75 tons, bound for the Brazils, and taken in the 
neighbourhood of Maranham, informed me, that she had 
embarked 292 negroes at the coast, of whom 116.were 
females from five to eighteea years of age. These wonien 
and girls were found enclosed in a place about twelve 
feet square, by two feet nine inches high; yet only three 
persons were lost on the passage. Two were in irons 
for being unraly, the others were on deck daily. 

During the chase the Spaniards told the negroes that 
if they were taken, the English would cut off their 
heads and eat them—a risk which, we are informed, 
some of them encounter at home—they believed it, 
and actively engaged in the defence of the vessel. 
After the capture, they were a!lowed a larger quantity 
of water and some additional provisions, when a little 
negto girl composed and sang in her own language, a rude 
comparison of their condition, and ihus revealed the 
expression of the Spaniards. 





I paid some slight attention to a Spaniard who sat ni 


ee 





me one day at table, and discovered that he was the 
of a slaver then lying in the harbour. Gf 480 
he took on board his brigantine at Bonny, he lost 8 
30 of whom first became blind. He said the wi 
groes all had an idea that the whites intended to eak 
them; but when, by kind treatment and explanations, 
through an old negro interpreter, this suspicion wae 
allayed, they became cheerful and confiding, and the 
fetters were taken, from-them. He hed 200 perfectly 
free from shackles on his decks a short time after he left 
the slave coast. As these Spanish vessels are fitted out 
upon the same principle as our whalers, all the crew are 
interested in the preser of the slaves. After the 
capture of a slaver in these seas, she istaken to the 
Havana, where a mixed commission sits to decide upon 
such cases. If the vessel is condemned, the Africans 
are apprenticed for a term of years in Cuba, according 
to. the convention. They are, in fact, sold—and remain 
to all intents slaves, according to the original design of 
those who imported them. ‘The only. difference is, that «, 
the captors receive a certain sum for their part of the oe 
transaction, as a bounty upon those negroes who sur- "~~ 
vive the engagement and subsequent navigation, while — 
the owner or insurer loses. Those who. 4 
time of the African apprentices, must be careful 
over and correct their registers, and to charge po al 
rleaths which occur among their other slaves to the ae- 
count of these apprentices,—-who, individually, assume 
the names of deceased creoles—and every thing is un- 
ilerstood to be arranged in accordance with the letter of 
ihe treaty, 
These are not only said to be facts in ‘Cuba, but I 
}ave heard them acknowledged as true by the captors. 

However odious in many respects is this traffic to our 
\eelings, it is certainly not rendered more tolerable, even 
ty the well-intentioned measures taken to prevent it. 
‘The marks upon the faces and bodies of the newly im- 
jorted Africans, to discriminate their different tribes, 
ire very varied. These gashes no doubt serve to keep 
‘:p national pride, jealousy, or antipathies, as well as to 
dd an unnatural feature to the expressions of the coun-_ 

-enance—a disposition towards which is not exclusively _ 
‘onfined to the uncivilised.” These scars may also havo ; 
ome religious references, as the practice is distinetl 
‘bjected to by the ancient Hebrew moral laws. 
I frequentiy visited the slave mart at St. Jago, and 
appened to be at the coppef mines, and on some large” 
offee plantations, on the days when winter clothing was 
i elivered to nearly 1000 Africans. 

Tho shades of colour, as well as the character of the 
(ountenance, head, and figure, differ very materially 
»mung them. The faces of some looked as if one.of the 
lirgest sized tortoise-shell combs, with a carved top, 
ich as the women of the South American continent 
‘sear, had been applied, and the various emblems been 

at with the point of a knife, or seared with a red-hot 
iron, upon. their akins. On sume, the 9 forehead 
«1d side of the face seomed to have by the - 
“intentional application of a boiling walle others 
Haat have had threads or ae of bard wood passed 
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deeply through the skin, at intervals, from the top of the 
forehead to the tip of the nose, like the stitches of a 
seamstress, the effect of which was,to raise the skin in 
knotty cicatrices. An African of a brownish colour 
was variegated by blue lines, fantastically and perma- 
nently impressed in the skin of the body, limbs, and 
face. They disavow any recollection of the period when 
these operations were performed ; which therefore must 
have been accomplished at a very early age by their 
parents. 

While a number were hauling a net for fish in one of 
the mountain stredms, I observed that they had under- 
gone the rite of circumcision, and were probably Maho. 
medans. This practice of circumcision, however, is of 
such great antiquity in Africa, that mummies, supposed 
to have been deposited at the carliest periods among 
the monuments of Egypt, are found to be thus distin- 
guished. 

Many of the slaves I saw required to be addressed by 
an interpreter, and some by signs alone, as their native 
languege was not known by any of their fellows. I 
found among the Bossales (as the native Africans are 
called by the erevies or indigenous negroes of the island,) 
‘many of very handsome appearance; having small hands, 
feet, and ancles—well developed calves to their legs— 
finely-formed heads—prominent features—and some-. 
times broad, open foreheads ;—nothing, in fact, of that 
caricatured appearance which has been supposed essen- 
tial to the negro. The natives of Africa differ, indeed, 
as much in personal appearance as those in distinct parts 
af Europe or Asia. 

The Spanish laws and customs are generally mild and 
considerate toward the slave. He can purchase his own 
freedom, if he procures means, which he frequently has 
the power to do, or change his master, if badly treated, 
by application to a syndic, or attorney, appointed es- 
pecially for his protection, but who is seldom referred to 
in either case, as the affuir is usually regulated by an 
arrangement between the slave and his owner, without 
the intervention of the legal arbiter. The slave is genc-- 
rally asked to name his own price, and the master then 
adjusts the value with him, sends him to seek anvt her 

wner, a period for which is fixed by law, or disposes: of” 
him toa friend, I saw an instrament of writing dravvn 

“ep by a notary, in which the mistress of a valuable 
slave, only five years from Africa, relinquished all rigkit 
to her services, in consideration of the payment of 460 
dollars, part of which she had acquired during her servi - 

- tude: the remuinder the intended husband advanced. 

The owner had no desire to:sell this slave. 

I am told that it is not common for a negro to under- 
value himself; he has a pride in bringing a full price, 
and to show his worth, even when he pays for it. Where 
there are few topics of general interest, or conversation, 
~ the value of a slave is as likely to be discussed by his 
white acquaintance as any thing else, and a change in 
his condition is promptly enquired about. A lady who 
had cause to complain, in one particular, of the conduct 
of a very good house servant, was offered seven mules in 
exchange for her, which were accepted, and the girl sent 
to her new master. Several days after, the negress came 
erying and complaining to her old mistress fur mention- 
ing to some one that she had “swopped her away for 
seven jackasses!” This expression appeared exceeding- 
ly to molest the slave. 

A gentleman of much experience informed me, that 
the life of a negro on the plantations in Cuba was 
thought to average fifty years; and that they live longer 
than any white population in the cities, because both 
their labour and living are regular. Upon an average 
the year round they work eleven hours in the twenty- 
four. 
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As tho season for fires is approaching, or rather, from 
the wet weather, is arrived, I must make an observation 
or two upon that important head. A cheerful fire is our 
household sun, which J, for one, like to have ever shining 
upon me, especially in the coming months of November 
and December, when the contrast between that and the 
external fogs and mud is most striking and agreeable, 
A good fire is the next best substitute for a summer sun, 
and, as our summer sun is none of the brightest, we are 
wise to make the most of its successor. An English. 
man’s fireside has, time out of mind, been proverbial; 
and it shows something of a degenerate spirit not to 
keep up its glories. There is an unfortunate race, who 
labour under a constant pyrophobia, or dread of fire, and 
who cannot bear the sight of it, or even the feel, except 
from a distance, or through a screen. When we have 
to do with such, we must compromise as well as we can 
between comfort and consideration ; but I am speaking 
to the real enjoyers of the goods of life, without any 
morbid infirmity about them. A bright, lively fire I 
reckon a most excellent dinner companion, and in proper 
fire weather I would always have it, if I may'so say, one 
of the party. For instance, two or three at each side 
of the table, one at the top, and the fire at the bottom, 
with the lights on the mantelpiece; but then, to have 
this disposition in perfection, the room should be some- 
thing after the plan I have recommended in my scven- 
teenth number. Under such circumstances, I think if 
melancholy herself were one of the guests, she could not 
but forget her state. A fire is an auxiliary at dinner, 
which diffuses its genial influence, without causing dis- 
traction, ‘As Shakspeare says of beauty, “ it is the sun 











that maketh all things shine ;” and as Dryden sings 
after Horace, 


“ With well-heaped logs dissolve the cold, 
And feed the genial hearth with fires ; 

. Produce the wine that makes us bold, 
And sprightly wit and love inspires. 


It might be supposed, from the way in which the fire 
is ordinarily treated during dinner, that it was a disa- 
grecable object, or a common enemy. One or more per- 
sons are made to turn their backs upon it, and in that 
position screens are obliged to be added, to prevent 
fuinting. ‘This is a perverse mode of proceeding, aris. 
ing partly from the ill adaptation of dining-rooms to 
their use, partly from the custom of crowding tables, 
and partly from the risk of oppressiveness, where there 
are large numbers and overloaded dinners, so that in 
this, as in most instances, one abuse engenders another, 
and the expediency of adhering to a rational system is 
clearly manifested. We are the creatures of habit, and 
too seldom think of changing according to circum. 
stances: it was but the other day I dined where the top 
of the table was unoccupied; but though the weather 





was cold and wet, the master of the house maintained 


‘his position at the bottom with his back to the fire, pro- 


tected bya screen. If I could have wheeled him round, 
“the winter of my discontent” would have been made 
“ glorious summer,” and I should have dined with com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The conservancy of fires ought principally to fall 
within the superintendence of the female part of a fa- 
mily, because they are least seldom out of the way, and 
it is a subject of very great importance in the mainte- 
nance of domestic comfort, especiaily where the males, 
either from pleasure or business, are exposed to the vi- 
cissitudes of weather. Let any one call to mind the 
difference between two houses where good and bad fires 
are kept. To the labouring classes, a guod fire at meals 
is the greatest source of health and enjoyment; and at 
public-houses a cheerful blaze seen through the win- 
. dows, is a bait well understood to catch the labourer re- 
turning from his work to a comfortless home. If he 
once gets 


“ planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely,” 





there is no chance of his quitting, till, like Tam o’ 
Shanter, he is compelled by necessity. The essential 
quality of a fire is to be bright without being too hot, 
and the best and quickest mode of restoring a neglected 
fire is to stir out the ashes, and with the tongs to fill up 
the spaces between the bars with cinders. - If carefully 
done, it is surprising how soon this process will produce 
an effective and glowing fire. ~ 

Whilst I was writing the above, a friend of mine call- 
ed to propose that we should dine together at the Athe- 








neum, and he would send a brace of sronal ka’ 
received. We dined very satisfactorily, but; BA. 
a perfect edition of our dinner would haye he 
lows :—First, a dozen and a half of smalig 
pampered, Lut fresh from their native bed, sates, 
after the French fashion, with lemon juice, 
edge to the appetite. In about twenty ming 
time necessary for dressing them, three fine 4s: 
water-zoutched, with brown bread and ‘butte 
which is better served at the Atheneum than any, 
I know. At a short interval after the*flonndas 
grouse, not sent up together, but one after the 
and hot, like mutton chops, each accompanied $y 
of French beans. With the flounders, half.g 
sherry, and with the grouse, a bottle of ¢ 
which we get for three and sixpence 
which, a cup of strong, hot coffee. This igs 
dining which made us think of the gorgeous, ones 
ed style with pity and contempt, and J give 
ticulars by way of study, and asa step to 
cipation. After my desultory manner, I mg 
mention an instance of barbaric ornament Jy 
a short time since at a dinner which, substantigns, 
excellent. I had to carve a tongue, and found wea 
rations somewhat impeded by a couple of ranuneaan 
stuck into it, sculptured, one in turnip, and-the of 
carrot. It was surrounded by a thin layer-of guy 
studded with small stars, also cut in carrot.: Wh 
rinunculuses and stars to do with tongue and gp 
To my mind, if they had been on separate andy 
bouring dishes, and unadorned, it would have 
more to the purpose. fe 
At length I am come to the consideration off 
portant accompaniment to T—wine, int cin 
ment of which there is or a lamentablew 
judgment, or rather a tota nce of it... Ba 
actual want of judgment, there is lrequently ay 
nious calculation on one hand, or an ostentatin 
sion and mixture on the oth th destructive; 
different ways, of true enjoyment. The att in 
wine is to produce the greatest possible quantity 
sent gladness, without any future depression. 
end, a certain degree of simplicity is essential, Wi 
attention to seasons and kinds of fuod, and partict 
to the rate of filling the glass. Too many sorts 
vonfuse the palate, and derange digestion. 
wines, unless very sparingly used, are apt tq 
weather, and the smaller kinds are unsatis : 
itis cold. The rate at which to take wineitag 
of great nicety and importance, and depends 
ent circumstances at diflerent times. Care: 
tion can alone enable any one te’succeed. in thi 
The same quantity of wine, drunk: judici 
diciously, will produce the best or the, 
Drinking too quick is much more to be 
drinking too slow. The former is positively; tf 
negatively, evil. Drinking too quick, confuses 00 
stomach and the brain; drinking too slow, disapp 
them. After long fasting, begin slowly ana aflens 
foundation, and quicken by degrees. Afler ex 
from other Gauses than fasting, reverse this orden 
wines may be drunk with less caution as tof 
the fuller bodied. As soon as the spirits ang 
raised, slacken the pace, contrary to the usual 
which is to quicken it. When the proper pom 
vation is attained, so use the glass as just 
there, whereby enjoyment is prolonged withouts 
The moment the palate begins to pall, leavegit: 
tinuation after that will soon produce a renewedd 
the gratification of which is pernicious. 'Thiss 
rather an unfitness for leaving off, than a fitnes 
ing on. In respect to simplicity, I think four kim 
wine the very utmost ever to be taken at onetim 
with observance of what wines go well togetm 
sherry, champagne, port, and claret; but they shi 
drunk in uniform order, and not first one andi 
other, and then back again, which is a senselem 
pernicious confusion. For my own part, I rail 
one kind of wine at a time, or at most two; an f 
more is lust than gained by variety. I should 
the same rules as to wines, as I have already ¢ 
meats; that is, simplicity on the same day, am 
on different days. Port only, taken with or: 
little water at dinner, is excellent; and the 
claret. I think on ordinary occasions, such @ §7@ 
by far the most agreeable. Claret, I mean4 
undoctored claret, which, in my opinion, 19.4 
laste, is particularly good as a dinner wine, amg 
to be had at a very reasonable price. I wou! 
better than that given at the Atheneum ab} 
sixpence a bottle. Rhenish.wines are very Wa 
and agreeable, drunk simply withoat other win@ 
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the distinction is obvious, that light wines are 
Apo $ mer; but then care should be taken, for 
- the beat in summer; edt a's A ' 
“dhe sake of health, that they are sound ; and with much 
: haps, a little of stronger wine is advisable. In 
ity per rous wine is to be preferred, and it isa 
nt variety to have it occasionally spiced or mulled, 
pecially in very dreary weather, or after severo ex- 
».. In hot weather, beverages of various kinds, 
“ing wine for their foundation, and well iced, are 
ateful. There is scarcely any luxury greater in 
mer than wine and water cooled with a lump of ice 
jnto it, though it is seldom practised in this country. 
taly, a plate of pure ice is regularly served during 
season. In England, unfortunately, a great deal 
is wasted on excess, whilst simple luxuries are 
t altogether neglected. The adaptation of wines 
‘rent kinds of food is a matter not to be neglected. 
Phe general rule is, to drink white wine with white 
Seats, and red with brown, to which may be added, that 
Veht wines are most suitable tu light dishes, or to the 
| French style, and the stronger to substantial dishes, or 
> ghe English style; but this latter rule has many excep. 
~ tion& Z must not here pass over altogether the excel- 
Jence of malt liquor, though it is rather difficult to unite 
the use of it judiciously with that of wine. When taken 
*supetlier, it should be in great moderation, but I rather 
a malt liquor day exclusively now and then, by 
way of Variety, or to take it atluncheon. There is soine- 
‘thing extremely grateful in the very best table beer, and 
© itis to be lamented it is so rarely to be met with in the 
les perfection of which it is capable. That beverage at 
dinner, and two or three glasses of first-rate ale after, 
Teonstitute real luxury, and I believe are a most whole- 
= ‘some variety. Good porter needs no praise, and bottled 
: iced, is, in hot weather, most refreshing. Cider 
i, lemonade, and iced punch in summer, and hot in 
sr, are all worthy of their turns; but I do not think 
Abeir turns come as often as they ought todo. We go 
n in the beaten track, without profiting by the varieties 

ich are to be found on every side. 
= What I have hitherto said has been with a view prin- 
> gipally to individual guidance in the use of wine, though 
~ gnuch of it may be applied to the management of par- 
) “fies.. In the management of parties, so far as relates to 
wine, judgment, liberality, attention, and courage, are 
 mecessary; and calculation, inattention, ostentation, pro- 
> fusion, and excess, are the vices to be guarded against. 
Lalways take for granted, that whatever wine is pro- 
dueed, it is to be good of its kind. Judgment is necessary 
_ inkngwing what wines are suible to the season, the food, 
y GE Soscription of guests; in what order to serve 
them, at what rate to'drink, and when to stop. Libe. 
~ fality is necessary to furnish promptly and cheerfully 
)) the requisite supply ; attention is necessary to execute 
that the’ judgment suggests; and courage is necessary 
keep the erring, either from ignorance or refractori- 
) ness, in the right path, and to stop at the right point. 
) The master of a feast should be master in deed as well 
in name, and on his judicious and confident control 
s for the most part real convivial enjoyment; but 
Id govetn rather by imperceptible influence than 
y any outward demonstration, or appearance of inter- 
He should set the wine in circulation at the 
Pet fitting moment, for want of attention to which 
fe is often a flagging at the outset. He should go 
on rather briskly at first, and should then contrive to 
eens its pace according to the spirits of the party. 
 M@ should cause the wines to be served in their proper 
order, and should preserve that order as much as in him 
Ss both by his own example, and by good-humoured 
» fecommendation. He should let his guests know what 
| he intends, so that they may have an opportunity of 
| Teglating themselves accordingly; as if he thinks pro- 
per to produce only a certain quantity of any particular 
wine, he should say so. Uncertainty is fatal to con- 
| Miva! ease, and the re-introduction of any kind of wine, 
after other wines have intervened, is specially to be 
by SVoided. ; This error arises either from want of courage 
allowing a violation of propriety, or from a calcula- 
that there would be enough, when there turns out 
Rot to be enough, and then hesitating to supply the de- 
} ficiency at the proper moment. He should be liberal as 
feng as liberality is beneficial, and as soon as he per- 
tives that the proper point to stop at is arrived, he should 
“fetrlessly uct upon his perception. There is a liberal, 
¥y manner, which prevents suspicion, aad enables 
» Sh possessor to exercise his judgment not only without 
: offence, but with approbation. Calculation, however stu- 
sousiy Concealed, sheds a baneful influence over con- 
. c, Caagal orins can counteract. Inattention 
F ® things either to go on wrong, or not to go on at 
yall Ostentation excites disgust Rs contempt, a de- 
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variety without reference to reason. . Profusion produces 
the same effect from ignorance, or mistaken liberality. 
There may be excess without variety, though it is not 
so probable. It is much more often the result of want 
of courage in the master of the feast, than of inclination 
on the part of the guests, and good government in the 
beginning is the surest guarantee of a temperate ter- 
mination. In what I have said, I have supposed the 
giver of an entertainment to have means at his com- 
mand, but where it is not so, the plainest wines, provid- 
ed they are sound, and are heartily and judiciously given 
according to the rules I have laid down, cannot fail to 
give satisfaction to the reasonable, and more satisfaction 
too than the most costly, with the many drawbacks 
which usually accompany them. They are for the most 
part exposed to the same fate that | have already de- 
scribed to await delicacies in food ; that is, they are so 
mixed up and encumbered with other things, as to be 
deprived of their relish, and reduced to the level of their 
inferiors, cr even below. It is to be wished that those 
who are not in the way of giving costly wines, would 
never attempt it; because they are only putting them- 
selves to inconvenience, and their guests to greater. It 
is a very serious tax upon one’s palate and veracity, to 
be obliged to drink and pronounce upon compounds, 
with names to which they have not the most remote 
pretension. What I have said heretofore about dinners 
applies equally to wines. Let people keep to their own 
proper style, and endcavour to excel in what is within 
their ordinary reach. A little extra attention and a 
little extra expense are then productive of satisfactory 
results, and they are sure to please others without any 
sacrifice of what is due to themselves. Ib have yet to 
make some particular observations on the use of chum. 
pagne, which I must defer, with two or three other 
tupics, to my next number. 


—<— 
R’S TABLE. 


Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence. 


EDITO 


From a pile of recent * London lists,” reviews, maga- 
zines, and weekly journals, we gave compiled the fol- 
lowing literary intelligence, from Great Britain and the 
continent. 
ENGLAND. 

Sir A. Brooke Faulkner is about to publish “ Letters 
to Lord Brougham, containing details of a recent visit 
to Italy.” 





The appearance of Lady Morgan's new work, “ Wo. 
man and Her Master,” is likely to be postponed for a 
time, in consequence of an affection of the eyes, which 
prevents her completing it. 

Lady Blessington’s new novel, *‘ The Victims of So- 
ciety,” is in a forward state. 

The appearance of Miss Martineau’s new work, en- 
titled “ Society in America,” will be looked for with 
interest. ‘The first volume has been already transmitted 
to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, who have arranged to 
publish the work simultaneously.in London and New 
York. 

The admirers of Captain Marryat’s singularly graphic 
productions, will be pleased to hear that an illustrated 
edition of his popular novels is on the eve of appearing 
in London in monthly volumes, to be published with the 
magazines. The series will commence with “ Peter 
Simple.” . 
Miss. Mary Boyle’s new work, “‘ The State Prisoner,” 
is nearly ready. 

Mrs. Shelley has nearly completed her new novel, en- 
titled “ Falkner.” Report speaks of it as one of her best 
productions. 

Lady Emmeline Stewart Wortley’s new poems are 
nearly ready. 

A new periodical, to be entitled the Church of Er .g- 
land Quarterly Review and Ecclesiastical Record, 
announced for publication with the new year, 

Early in February was to be published, with twer «ty- 
five beautiful illustrations, Beauties of the Country, -, or 
Descriptions of the Rural Customs, Objects, Scen >ry, 
and the Seasons, by Thomas Miller, author of A] Day 





is 





» aitoys enjoyment for the sake of display, by introducing 


in the Woods.” 


- To be published by subscription, for the benefit of his 
widow, the Poetical Works (now first collected) of the 
late Thomas Pringle, with an enlarged Memoir and a 


* Portrait of the Author. 


FRANCE. 


M. Henri Ternaux, whose collections separ to 
knowledge of the early history and literature of 


* 


and America are well known, and who has lately pub- ~ 


lished a bibliographical catalogue of works relating to 
America, from its first diseovery to the year 1700, is 
now publishing a series of French translations of the 
earlie: works on America. Three volumes are just pub. 


lished, containing the Narration of Nicholas Federmant © 


of Ulm, from the edition of 1557; the History of the 
Province of Santa Cruz, (Brazil) by Pedro de Magal- 
hanes de G-andavo, from the Lisbon edition of 1516} 
the relatioin of Hans Staden, of Homburg in Hesse, from 
the Germa n edition of 1557. Three other volumes are 
in the presis, which will contain the History of the Con. 
quest of Peru and Cuzco, by F. Xeres, the seeretary of 
Pizarro; the Voyage of Ulrich Schmidel of Straubing 
to Brazil and the Rio de la Plata; and the Expedition 
of Don A'ivar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca, from the edition of, 
1555, pri noted at Valladolid. 

M. Pa ulin Paris has published, in octavo, the first vo- 
lume cf his catalogue of the French manuscripts of the 
Biblioth éque de Roi. It includes the MSS. in large 
folio, aiid contains a very detailed and interesting ae- 
count of the history and contents of each volume. 

The first two volumes of * L’Empire, en dix ans sous 
Nape|c:on, par un ancien Chambellan,” are just publish- 
ed. ‘L'wo more will complete the work, which is in- 
tended’ by the author rather to present a faithful picture 
of scc’.ety and the court under the imperial government, 
and of the manners of the remarkable epoch from 1804 
to 1314, than to produce a political book, or to relate 
whia‘c has been already so often related. 

Nladame Dudevant, one of the most eminent, if not 
‘the most moral of the present French novelists, has ob- 
tain.ed a divorce from her husband, to whom, however, 
she is obliged to pay an annuity of 5000 francs; andshe 
is authorised to educate her children herself. - She will 
no w probably cease to write against marriage. 

Paul de Kock, a French novelist, to whom criticism 
ac judges a very subordinate rank in hisi:own country, 
aiid whose works are chiefly read by shopmenand ladies’ 
raids, has lately been brought into a court of justice by 
Barba, the bookseller, who had purchased of him the 
copyright of his detached works, beeause hie had sold to 
a nother bookseller the right to publish them collectively. 
‘L ‘he court awarded 30,000 franes damages to Barba. A. 
C ount d’Orsay, who is well known in the fashionable 
circles of London, has thought fit to-appeal to the British 
p ablic in behalf of M. de Kock, whom he is pleased to 
st:yle the French Smollett, in apparent expectation that 
it.s liberality will bear, him harmless for this flagrant 
b reach of common honesty ! 

M. de Chateaubriand has sold toa joint-stock society 
tlae copyright, not only of his collective works which 
h ave already been published, but of all that he shall here- 
a fter write. These consist of his memoirs, the manhu- 
s cript of which is deposited with M. Cahouel, notary of 
tire society, and which will form ten or twelve volumes 
© ctavo; but may be extended, by supplementary matter 
which the author intends adding, to from sixteen to 
ti venty. These memoirs are not to be made public dur- 
in og the lifetime of the author, without his consent. He 
h as also engaged to furnish an historical work in four 


v olumes octavo, concerning the epoch of the congress of ~ 


¥ ‘erona, and the Spanish war in 1823, which he is to de- 
‘li ver not later than the year 1840, to be then published. 
It has been calculated that no less a sum than five 
tillions of franes have been, Jost in Paris since 1830, by 
4 asuccessful attempts to establish periodical works, .As 
tl 1e booksellers have learned prudence from experience, 
tl .ey_seldom have any concern in such undertakings; so 
tl iat this loss has mostly fallen upon shareholders, tho 
it is true that many an author, who hoped to secure the 
e ditorship, has sacrificed the whole of his little property 
ina them. 
The year 1835 gave birth to 177 new novels in France, 
and only Ll of these were translations. The number of 
authors in this line amounted to 144: of these 40 were 
debutants; 27 were females—being about one fifth of the 
w The most celebrated names in the, list were Al- 
fred de Vigny, Balzac, and George Sand. The same 

ear bronght forth 299 poetical works, among which 

ictor Hugo’s deserved particular distinction. The 
drama was not less fertile, as 151 new pieces were 
| represented. Eugene Scribe continued to be the most 
‘prolific writer in this department. ; 





M. Gasparin, minister of the interior, has written to 


4 


3 


-- 


3 





The Pournal of Belles Letires, 








& Count Philip de Segur, announcing the intentions of the 


government to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
enquiring what improvements can be made in the legis- 
lative enactments relative to copyright—as many artists, 
authors, and literary men, have solicited a prolongation 
of the term fixed by the existing laws for the benefit of 
their families. Count de.Segur is appointed president of 
this commission, to which are also nominated several of 
the most eminent writers of France—and among others, 
Villemain, Jay, Lamartine, Viennct, Renouard, Vietor 
Hugo, Casimir Delavigne, Scribe, Auber. M. Roger 
Collard, director of the department for the sciences in 
the ministry of public instruction, and M. Cavé, director 
of the department for the fine arts in the ministry of the 
interior, will likewise take part in this commission. 


Wrazall. The Omnibus.—The edition of 
the first five numbers of Waldie’s Literary 
Omnibus is exhausted though it was a large 
one. New subscribers are supplied as far back 
as it is possible, but only a few of the earlier 
sheets are now on hand. We announced our 
intention of printing only the quantity sub- 
scribed for each week, so that new ajplicants 
could only be promised the current number 
when their orders were received. 

Next week a considerable increase of the 
edition will be made; we shall then, in number 
eleven of the Omnibus, commence the publica- 
tion of another piquant and highly entertaining 
work by Sir N. W. Wraxall, entirely unknowr 
in this country, entitled “‘ Memoirs anil! E'rivate 
Anecdotes of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, 
Warsaw, and Vienna.” It bears a strong f.mily 
likeness to the memoirs we are now publishing 
* an this Library, which will be concluded ir our 
mext number. We should rather say, perliaps, 
that it is more anecdotical and amusing, and as 
the personages described are all promirient 
historical characters, we think we are safi> in 
saying it will be equally acceptable to the 
public. No similar works have been more in 
demand in America than the two we hiive 
issued, by Sir Nicholas Wraxall; they are c:m- 
phatically the fashion, and are sought for und 
read with avidity in all circles. 

We make this announcement thus early that 
those who like the style and manner of Sir 
Nicholas, and desire to possess his anecdo:tes 
of foreign courts, may apply in time for the 
Omnibus, and we take the liberty of again 
repeating the terms; they are for fifty-t.wo 
numbers $2.50 in advance to those who tiake 
this Library, or five copies for ten dollars. ‘Sir 
Nicholas’s work alone would cost to imy ort 
three times the above sum. 

The Indian Portraits.—It is matter of re; zret 
that the motives which prompted the notic e of 
the Indian portraits in the last Journal she puld 
have been misinterpreted; we intended to c:on- 
vey our admiration of it as a whole work, but 
also qur mortification that it should have been 
disfigured by a few inelegances which no one 
could palliate. In this course we followed the 
avowed and usual course for which this jou rnal 
was added to the Library, a course that hays re- 
ceived the sanction of the public, and w'hich 
we cannot consent to waive even te the claims 
of friendship or neighbourhood; if we lave 
lent our aid to disabuse the public, it has often 
been, as it was in this case, by doing violence 
to private feelings; for the publisher we feel 
and shall ever express the kindest sentiments ; 
that we desired the work should be suecessfui 
is amply proved by our repeated notices of ils 
progress for three years past, and within a very 
few weeks, before we had an opportunity of 
perusing it. We took a subscriber’s copy, 


and with the freedom to which a subscriber is 
entitled, we pointed out defects; but it was, 
and is, not too late to prevent their recurrence. 
Being anxious that so great a work should emi- 
nently prosper, we held the first number up as 
a beacon to warn the proprietors of their error, 
and to guard them from a coast on which they 
were likely to split. We shall ever take pride 
in encouraging this laudable. national enter- 
prise; even in the number we noticed, there is 
much more to praise than to blame. 
—»— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The Americans, in their Moral, Social, and Political 
Relations, by Francis J. Grund, 2 vols. 8vo. An Essay 
on the Welsh Saints, by the Rev. R. Rees, M. A., 8vo. 
The Scientific Reader, by R. T. Linnington, 12mo. The 
Duchess de la Valliére, a Play, by E. L. Bulwer, 8vo. 
The Stories of Aunt Alice, by Louisa F. Dibdin, 18mo. 
My Travels, 8vo. Philosophy and Religion, by W. B. 
Galloway, A. M., 8vo. The Principles and Practice of 
Leveling, by F. W. Simms, 8vo. D. Jardine on the Use 
of Torture in the Criminal Law of England, 8vo. Pen- 
sive Musings on the Pleasures of Melancholy, a Poem, 
by W. J. A. Abington, 12mv. Home, its Joys and its 
Sorrows, 2d edit., 18mo. An Autumn Dream, Thoughts 
in Verse, by J. Sheppard, 12mo. The ‘Tithes’ Commu- 
tation Act, by S. R. Bosanquet, 12mo. Camus on the 
Teeth of Wheels, 2d edit. 8vo., with plates.. Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
Centuries, by H. Hallam, Vol. I., 8vo. 


— 


Pew American Publications. 


Gleanings in Europe, by the author of “ The Spy” &c. 
&c.—France, in 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard. 

Sketches of Every Day Life and Every Day People, 
by Boz. 1 vol. 12mo. Same publishers. 

Minor Morals for Young People, illustrated in Tales 
of Travels, by Johu Bowring. Same publishers. 

Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy, being the last 
of the Bridgewater Treatises, with nearly eighty plates. 
2 vols. 8vo. Same publishers. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, vols, 22, 23, and 
24 of Harpcer’s Family Classical Librury. 12mo. New 
York. 

Ways of Living on Small Means, by the author of the 
Young Man's Guide. 180. Boston; Light & Stearns. 

Three Experiments on Living. 18mo. Boston: Du- 
rell & Colman. 

The Humourist; Papers from the January New 
—_ 'y Magazine.- 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & 

rt. 


—_— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


i> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 

conier a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
eashier of the bank. 
Feb. 21,—C. A. Ogden, Terre Haute, Fa. 

22,—C. B. Donaldson, Bowling Green, Ky. 
— 23,—John Nicols, Hillsboro, Md. 
—— 23,—Edmund Bagley, Stonington, Con. 
—— 23,—Miss Mary A. Q. Hillyard, Oxford, N. C, 
—— 24,—Crawford M. Jackson, Montgomery, Ala. 
—— 24,—Joseph Hubbard, Buckland, Mass. 
—— 25,—John Hyde, Norwich Town, Con. 
— 25,—William M. Gill, Macfarlands, Va. 
—— 26,—George H. Barker, Onondaga, N. Y. 
—— 26,—S. H. Gough, Leonard Town, Md 
— 27,—John Jacob Blum, Salem, N.C. 
—— 27,—Robert Pettis & Son, Deersville, Ohio. 
—— 27,—Seth Rees, Green Bay, W. T. 
—— 27,—C. P. M‘Kennie, Charlotteville, Va. 
—— 27,—J. Gex Fuussier, New Harmony, Ia. 

27,—Clarendon Harris, Worcester, Mass. 
Mar. 2,—Ebenezer Everett, South Montville, Me. 

3,—John D. Henley, Allen, Ohio. 

—— 3,—Wm. Simmons, Washington City, D. C. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
wreat favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
hy letting us know the individual subscribers 
who-should be. credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
|bave paid. Sac 





Agents for this @ 


MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher, 
VERMONT.—Monrtre.izr, George P, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 

Worcestrr, Clarendon Harrir, 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Herrick & Noyes, 

Hartrorp, Roderick White. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawrucser, J. M‘intyre & Co, 

Provivence, A. 8S. Beckwith. 
NEW YORK. 

New Yonrs, Peter Hill, 11, Old 

West Point, J. H. Holt. 
Epson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Ausany, W. C. Little. 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 
Utica, Wm. Williams. 
Burrato, A. Wilgus. 
Scnenectapv, Samucl Andrews. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Daven 

Sarem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maucn Cuunk, William H. Sayre, 

Lancaster, James F. Flood. : 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Porrsvitte, B. Bannan. 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. a 

Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 4 

Cuamserssure, Matthew Smith. ; 

Wirkesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 

Car.istz, George M. Phillips & Co, 
OH1O.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbank 

Alexander Flash} 

Co.umbus, J. N. Whiting. 

Maumeg, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Sreupenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull, “2a 

Zanesvitte, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke 
MARYLAND. aS 

Battimore, N. Hickman, 

Annapouis, J. Greene, P. M. 

Camsripce, C. Lecompie, P. M. 

Darnestown, L. W. Candier, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasnixcton Ciry, Frank Taylor. © 

Auexanpria, W. Morrison. — 
VIRGINIA.—Ricnmonp, R. D. Sanxay, ~ 

Norrork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbe 

_ Perexssure, A. N. Bourdon. 

Lyncuzora, A. R. North. 

Portsmoutu, U. H. Forbes & Co. - ~*~ 

Frevericxssure, John Coakley; E. 

University or Virginia, C. P. M‘Kenniey 
KENTUCKY. <a 

Lovuisvitte, John M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. s* ; 

Nasuvitir, White & Norvell, W. A. E 

Lexincoton, John W. Trumbull. : 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rateicu, Turner & Hughes. 

Faverrevitie, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile, 

Campen, A. Young. 

Corumsia, B, D. Plant. 

Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 


GEORGIA.—<Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gttr, William M. Smyth. ~ 
ALABAMA.—Moomz, J. 8. Kellogg & 
LOUISIANA.—New On eans, C. H. B 

Francisvitte, J. M. Bell, P. M. rh 
MISSOURL—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnie 
MICHIGAN.—Dernort, George S, } 

CA eee 1 Tarde 3 
exec, J. Tardiff. = 

Cornwatt, U.C. Duncan M‘Donell. - 

Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. ~ 

Toronto, J. Ballard. : 

Brockvitiz, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & € 

Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co, _ 
~ __ Wiittam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. . : 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepericeton, Rov 

Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. § 2) 
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